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P R E F A C E. 


GauTLaNE®, 


8 enſuing pages, 1 confeſs, have little 
to recommend them except their good 
Intention; unleſs, indeed, it may conciliate 
your notice to learn, that the author of them 
ſtood, as it were but yeſterday, in the ſame 
ſituation with yourſelves; and is conſequently 

_ writing under the ſtrongeſt impulſe of affec- 
tionate feeling towards you, from a recent and 

=; perſonal experience 2 a criſis in the 
bo career of life. 
Anonymous as I am at preſent, 1 am Ki 
willing to believe that you may give me credit 
ſor this hint of my character and deſcription, 


and intentional good offices, by haſtily aſcrib- 
ing this Addreſs to the apathy of moroſe old 


age, the ſtrictneſs of parental diſcipline, or 


the pedantry of collegial habits. I am till 
| (you may aſſure yourſelves) young, ſuſcepti- 
dle, and (I truſt) ingenuous as you are; retain- 
. - 1 


rather than defeat my well- meant endeavours 


11 
ing, as I hope, that openneſs of manners and 
liberality of ſentiment, peculiarly obſervable 


in the preſent period of our lives, before the 
cold hand of elder prudence may have chilled 


us into cautious reſerve, or the rough treat- 
ment of a ſelfiſh world compelled us to be- 
come ſcfpicious. 

It is humorovſly obſerved by the Spedtator, 


chat a reader ſeldom peruſes a book with 
pleaſure until he knows whether the writer of 
itt be a black or a fair man, of a mild or 
| choleric diſpoſition, married or a batehelor, 
with other particulars of the like nature, which 
conduce very much to the right underſtanding 
of an author. Now, in order to include every. 
poſſible chance of being noticed by thoſe to 
whom I wiſh moſt earneſtly to make myſelf ac- 


| ceptable, my readers (if any) ſhall receive this 


information as far as it can reaſonably concern 


them : nor is it ſo impertinent as it is natural 
to ſuppoſe, that a publication of this peculiar 
ales, may awaken ſome little curioſity re 


ſpecting the identity of its author. It is a caſe 


too, in which, perhaps, I am but too likely to 
betray myſelf, as the chief part of my deſign is, 
to offer you ſome occaſional inferences and ex- 

perimental 
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perimental deductions from my own errors and 
abſurdities, in the anxious hope, that my ex- 


ample may be uſefully applied by you, not for 


pour imitation ſo often as for your avoidance ; 


and my hope to this effect is, for the moſt 
part, founded (as I have ſaid) on the cloſe and 
ſtriking application which the caſe will gene- 
rally bear, in conſequence of my late actual 
and perſonal experience of your preſent im- 
portant ſituation. —But I will not detain you 


1 intreat you, my good friends, one candid 
hearing, one patient peruſal: the experiment 
will coſt you a few minutes at the utmoſt, and 
if you once find me affecting the dictatorial 
language of a maſter, inſtead of the familiar 
| counſel and confidential intercourſe of a 
companion, 1 beg leave previouſly to ſtipulate 
my own puniſhmeat (the worſt that can befal 
me), that of being ſuſpected by you in thoſe 
affectionate profeſſions of regard with which 
| weir ſubſcribe myſelf, 
Gentlemen, 
Tour cordial well-wiſher 
and faithful humble ſervant, 
Tu AUTHOR. 
hs 


with more prefatory matter.—Allow me only, 
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ans e cnn, turbantibus equora wentis, 

E terrà alterius magnum ſpectare laborem. 

Non quia vexari quenquam eft jucunda woluptas, 

Ou guiies tht make corece gals vane wes if. 
Lyczerivs. 


HE * ſentiment from Lucretius un- 
I doubtedly is founded in truth and human 
nature. A conſciouſneſs of perſonal eſcape or 
ſecurity is a ſource of ſatisfaction neither im- 
proper or unreaſonable; the rude pen of Roche- 
foucault has indeed carried the aſſertion to a 
much greater length, and to the poſitive diſ- 
credit of mankind; and yet I can affirm, my 
friends, that I find it very difficult to annex any 
ſpecies of pleaſure to the motives and feelings 
which have occaſioned this Addreſs, for a /afe 
A. 4 con- 


(8 ] 
eontemplation of paſt errors and dangers has 
ſtill been productive of ſenſations ſo very dif- 
ferent from thoſe of ſatisfa&tion, that I am con- 
ſcious only of regret, ſhame, and averſion ! 
Hence am I thus driven to exclaim aloud at 
the retroſpect, and to wiſh moſt earneſtly that 
fimilar ſcenes might never be preſented to 
others from the ſame point of view. | 
But as brevity is an important object in this 
| Addreſs, that even the moſt haſty readers may 
be ſeduced by the SpeFatorial ſhortneſs of my 
pbix to afford me a glance at leaſt, if not a 
cloſer inſpection, I ſhall therefore proceed im- 
 mediately to the following ſhort ſketches of 
_ myſelf, either expreſſed or implied; and ſhall 
confidently leave it to the good ſenſe of my 
readers to apply my hiſtory, mutatis mutandis, 
to their own particular inftances ; ſubjoining 
only, that if any individual hereafter ſhall con- 
| deſcend to avail himſelf of my cautions or my 
example, in a moment of difficulty and mental 
heſitation, my higheſt wiſhes will be greatly 
gratified my only object will be 6 an- 
ſwered. 


| Of my birth and parentage (to purſue the 


| idea in the Preface) little more need be ſaid, 


than that I am bleſſed, to the preſent hour, with 
parents of the moſt valuable deſcription. Sen- 
ſible, affectionate, and of a deſcent ſufficiently 
liberal on both ſides to inſure to their children 


every 


191 
every poſſible advantage in the earlieſt and 
lateſt ſtages of inſtruction, they have omitted 
nothing, in precept or example, which the ful- 
leſt duties of a parent could ſuggeſt. I truſt 
1 am not wholly unconſcious of my ſingular 
happineſs herein, and whilſt I cannot now re- 
preſs the ſecret ſatisfaction of paying them this 

little tribute, I am confident my lateſt breatlr 
will renew the offering! My father was deſi- 
rous of giving me the moſt liberal education, 
that no obſtacle might thwart me in the future 
choice and purſuit of my profeſſion. I accord- 
ingly followed him, though not with equal 
ſtep,” through one of the firſt ſchools in the 
kingdom, where I ſhould be guilty of ingrati- 


 _ tude if I did not acknowledge the merits and 


attention of a moſt excellent and reſpected 
| maſter. I removed in due time to the univerſity, 
and as our early conduct, at this period of our 
lives, is of unſpeakable } importance, let me here 
again intreat your patience and regards. Tou 
are now to ſuppoſe me, then, a member of the 
; univerſity of Cambridge, and of that eminent 
| ſociety to which I have more particularly pre- 
ſumed to addreſs myſelf. I was admitted a 
penſioner, and had immediately the honour of 
a ſcholarſhip. Excuſe me for mentioning ſuch 
minute particulars of ſo inſignificant a being as 
myſelf, as I am prompted by the hope of at- 
tracting your notice the more forcibly by a 
poſſible 
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poſſible coincidence of circumſtances between 
the reader and the writer. —At this criſis I may 
truly affirm, from equal experience and con- 
viction, that the choice of Aﬀoci- 
* 

not only on the ſcore of probity and private 
morals, but alſo in ſtamping the firſt public im- 
preffion of your characters. By this obvious 
ſtandard the older members of the college will 
naturally eftimate your turn and diſpoſition ; 
and how much ſoever you may laugh, as I have 
done, at the good or ill opinion of our tutors | 
in particular, or of the Fellows at large, their 
countenance and commendation is more eſſen- 
tial to us all than we are at firſt aware of. Let 
me requeſt you, my friends, to think ſeriouſly | 
and candidly upon this matter, and I am con- | 
fident you will ſoon admit the reaſon and pro- 
prĩety of what is here offered. We, in general, 
regard the ſenior part of college, either with 
indifference or poſitive diſaffection: we con- 
ſequently are apt to ſhun them in an almoſt 
— childiſh manner, and while we form a jolly party 
in each other's rooms, we may ſometimes in- 
dulge improper witticiſms againſt them, not 
indeed from intention, but from mirth and in- 
 advertency. I am, at the ſame time, very far 
from meaning to recommend an ob/equious or 
ſervile attention to our ſeniors, or to any ſet of 
men whatever; I would only not meet them, 
at 
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at firſt ſight, with prejudice, which is too apt to 
be the caſe. There are ſome amongſt them, 
almoſt to a certainty, whoſe attainments, con- 
verſation and opinions, muſt render their ſo- 
ciety, at times, a moſt deſirable, a moſt uſeful, 

and a moſt flattering acquiſition to us; but 
even ?h:/e are neither to be courted or excluſively 
regarded: TI had almoſt ſaid it would be diffi- 

cult to aſſign a preference between theſe of our 
age, who ſhould invariably aſſociate with their 
ſeniors and tutors, to the avoidance of more na- 
tural intimacies, and Zho/e, again, who ſhould 

pointedly reverſe that conduct. Either extreme 
muſt very ill become us. I would plead, as 
much as you can do, for the frequent ſociety of 
dur equals and contemporaries. The difficulty 


conſiſts only in the choice of them: and here, 


perhaps, I may be juſtified if I ſhould refume the 
egotiſt, and tell you of my own good fortune. 
My connexions, if not intimacies, were poſſibly 
more numerous than thoſe generally formed by 
private individuals like myſelf; but my good 
fortune conſiſted in the character and qualities 
of thoſe few men whom alone I would entitle 
Friends. I had the advantage indeed of much 
parental caution upon this head, and, though 
I certainly forewent a ſimilar advantage in many 
other reſpects, I happily retained an indelible 
impreſſion in this effential article. Fooliſh, 
_ xtravagant, and thought] eſs, as I may have 
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been occaſionally, this ſterling caution would 
ſtill remain at bottom, and ſeize its opportuni- 
ties to offer a remonſtrance. In a word, it 
taught me, by degrees, to diſcriminate the cha- 
racters, and to conſider the intrinſic qualities of 
all my aſſociates: to notice, even in our gayeſt 
moments, that eſſential diſtinction which is ever 
to be made between youthful levity and deli- 


berate vice; to examine in my companions, 


ſeverally, that leading queſtion and criterion, 
the innate principle of action; to conſider too, 
how far they might poſſeſs, in fact, a proper 
reſpect and attention to themſelves; and how 
far they valued and preſerved a good name in 
the eyes of the univerſity; for if, at any age, 
they ſhew themſelves totally indifferent or un- 
| ambitious upon this point, they diſcover either 
a weak head, a poor ſpirit, or a bad heart; and 
conſequently they can offer me no ſecondary 
qualities of ſufficient worth to atone for ſuch 
primary and ſundamental deficiencies. Let us 
boaſt of other friends, or none. It is mine (as 
J have hinted) to look back, in this reſpect, 
with pride and pleaſure; to reap that happy 
recompence which the due obſervance of pa- 
rental precepts will almoſt infallibly ſecure. 
The friend whom I could boaſt of (and though 
I know how cautiouſly the ſacred title ſhould 
be given, I might ſtill enumerate ſome few 
more claimants) — the friend whom I could 
: 5 boaſt 
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boaſt of, is affectionate, ſenſible, ingenuous; 
attached equally and ſteadily in his graveſt or 
his gayeſt hour; in the cool moment of con- 
current opinions, or the temporary warmth of 
argumentative diſcuſſion ; attached equally and 
ſteadily on the ſmooth current of flattering ſuc- 
ceſs, or the rough torrent of adverſe diſap- 
pointment. Nor leſs competent than ready to 
adviſe, he ſcorns to pleaſe you with a palatable 
counſel, when his duty teaches him a harſher 
language; his heart, perhaps, is always partial 
to you, his tongue never. His cenſure is 
ſtronger and bolder than his praiſe, but both 
neſtimable, becauſe both ſincere. He is, at 
the fame time, ever open to reproof on his part, 
and never loves you more than when you ſnew 
him his own errors. To conclude this ſketch, 
he poſſeſſes, in a high degree, that laudable 
ambition which originates in /elf-reſpe#. It 
now indeed diſplays itfelf in a more extenſive 
field, and promiſes to carry him to a conſpicu- 
ous rank in his profeſſion ; but the ſame fine 
principle would equally exert itſelf in earlier 
life, and prompted him, as in many other in- 
ſtances, fo alſo in the commendable purſuit of 
thoſe honorary prizes which are occaſionally 
propoſed to us by the wiſdom of our college 
In particular, as well as by the annual dona- 
tions which are open to a wider conteſt. Herein 
we ſhould do well to imitate him—indulging 
* 5 and 
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and improving, by theſe leſſer trials, that 
honeſt love of emulation, that generous defire 
to excel, without which we are likely to poſſeſs 
but little value, and to do ourſelves but little 


credit, in a future and fill more public compe- 


tition—with the world. 

But I perceive already, my good friends, 
that my firſt deſign would be impracticable 
_ within the narrow limits which are purpoſely 


preſcribed to this Addreſs; and if I were to 


write diſſuſvely upon the intended topics, I 


cannot need to be informed of our proper duties 
and beſt intereſts, ſo much as to be reminded of 


them. We could all enumerate, for inſtance, 


though at times we forget to do fo, the quali- 


ties which are obviouſly requiſite to conſtitute 


a real friend; qualities, without which, 1 may 


aſſert, that any ſort of intimate can afford nei- 
ther credit nor advantage.—The ſame may | be 


bbſerved in moſt other articles. 


For the reſt, then, I muſt even content my- 
ſelf with merely ſuggeſting, as a kind of memo- 
randum, the particular notice of ſome few 


ſhould at once forfeit my excuſe, and loſe fight 
of my inducement, for coming thus before 
| you,—the hope of being able to comprize ina | 
few pages (and thereby tempt you to peruſe) | 
what could hardly expect your notice from fo 
- poor & pon if offered on a larger ſcale. Beſides, 
it is beyond a doubt, that the youngeſt of us all 
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Dzzss. 


. 
more topics which ſeem to me material to our 
preſent time of life, and yet perhaps not hi- 
therto recommended, in this pointed and col- 


lective form, to practice as well as theory; a 
form, very poſſibly, more uſeful to the reader 
than many longer and more able treatiſes 
might prove, fince we need attention much 


 oftener than judgment, reſolution much of- 
tener than direction, to keep us in the proper 
path.——Firſt then, on the head of dreſs: 


How much idle money do we ge- 
_ nerally ſquander, in our reſidence as 


Under - Graduates at college, for the ſake of ap- 
pearing with a buckle of the neweſt pattern, a 
coat of the moſt faſhionable form and colour, 
or a waiſtcoat of ſome novel materials! How 
many a needleſs article do we take unthink- 
ingly on truſt, invited by the artful civility of 
the accommodating ſhopkeeper, and tempted by 
the diſtance of the day of payment, which we 


afterwards find to be very dearly paid for, as 


well from the exorbitant accumulation of in- 


tereſt, as from the previous intruſions of our 


importunate creditors, when we begin to know 
enough of them not to increaſe their claims ! 


How often do we thus anticipate and ſacrifice 


the income of many future years before we can 


| have gained the leaſt idea of its uſe or value 
We arelittle aware of the real comforts thus 


forfeited in the fruitleſs purſuit of imaginary 
pleaſures ! ! 
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pleaſures ! This, I know, has been my own caſe, 
and is, I believe, the caſe of thouſands! 

The ſame hint and the ſame infe- 
rence may be generally applied to our 
bills at the college-kitchen *, at the tavern, at 
the coffee-houſe, at the ſtables of the horſe- 
dealers, and at ſhops of all deſcriptions. I 
wiſh to God I could impreſs you with my de- 
cided ſentiments, without my experience, upon 
theſe worthleſs ſources of uneaſineſs! At this 
very day, though I am otherwiſe poſſeſſed of a 
\ very competent income, and have totally quit- 
| ted the univerſity, nor ever was notorious, I 


Duvrs. 


| | believe, for extravagances of any kind, I am 


hardly emerging from the inundation of thoſe 
claims, as well juſt as unjuſt, which the Harpy- 
creditors of the univerſity will either make or 
magnify : and this upon the account of articles 
which were never of any value, ſatisfaction, or 
advantage to me, in any poſlible ſenſe of the 
expreſſion! If a Freſhman could ever com- 

mence his reſidence with the advanced ideas 
with which he takes bis degree, he would find 
it very eaſy to ſupport the fr line of character 
in every reſpect (in the — of all who can 


* Alate public u s have rendered this 
paſſage, in ſome 2 apple Be, t I have not been 
willing to retrench any part of it, ſince I merely deſign this 
Addreſs as an appeal to private reaſon and candid conſidera- 
tion, nor could I preſume, at my ume of lite, to accolt you 
OO IIs. 


deſerve 


1 
deſerve his notice) at a rate of expences incom- 
parably leſs than what is now uſually incurred. 


And furely theſe advanced ideas are attainable 
by many, upon a proper warning, and ſubſe- 
quent conſideration ! Meanwhile, we muſt ad- 
mit this infallible truth, — that a gentleman and 
a man of ſenſe can never be ſo properly dreſſed, 
be his age what it may, as in the old obſolete 
faſhion—of regarding his income. 

There is an article ſtill more ds 
able and ſtill more irretrievable than 
money, which we often ſacrifice with equal in- 


| Tie. 


difference: the article I mean is Time; not 


only the groſs ſum of time, but numberleſs 
minute parts of it, in every day, which might 
be turned to good account. We little think 
how much we may regret hereafter theſe ſlight. 
ed opportunities of ſtudy and information, 
which zever can recur with fimilar advantages. 
To-day a trivial avocation or engagement is 
admitted, after which, upon. examining our 
watches very accurately, we determine that it 
cannot be worib while to reſume our interrupted 
 Rtudy for the preſent, as we only could allow 
it a ſingle hour at the utmoſt before we ſhall 
be called upon again, either to walk, to dreſs 
for dinner, or—to take à diſh of coffee at the 
Union. To-morrow, ſomething ſimilar very pro- 
| bably occurs, and the ſame mode of reaſoning 
is equally ſucceſsful. Conſequently, becauſe 
B our 
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our time is ſhort, and therefore the more pre- 
cious, we argue very logically for its total an- 
nihilation. I need not particularize any more 
inſtances of this ſort, becauſe their actual and 
perpetual occurrence, in numberleſs and name- 
leſs caſes, muſt be obvious to all upon the 
ſlighteſt conſideration: I only wiſh that I might 
perſuade you, my friends, to remember this 
hint when the next occaſion for it offers. 

I cannot help adverting, in 


ATTACHMENTS. 
” place, to one material, 


however delicate, topic, in which you cannot 


be too much upon your guard; as a forcible. 


and indeed a praiſe-worthy principle, an ami- 


able ſenſibility of heart, may perhaps prove the 
very means moſt likely to create your difficul- 
ties. The early formation of attachments and 
matrimonial engagements 1s the danger I al- 
lude to. You will agree with me that the 
topic is delicate and difficult for the pen of a 
young man; of one, who is at the ſame time 
very truly conſcious of the force of female ex- 


cellence, and who * an amiable woman 


as © Heaven's beſt gift.” I perhaps conſider the 
other ſex in an enthuſiaſtic point of view, if 
_ enthuſiaſm be poſſible upon ſuch a ſubject! A 
truly virtuous and accompliſhed woman is, in 
my idea, a worthy object of our higheſt earthly 
admiration; a prize, propoſed to us at a pro- 
per time of life, well qualified to heighten, or 
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rather to conſolidate every other ſource of hap- 
pineſs : I regard her, in a word, as a complex 
of human bleſſings ! Ir is, therefore, ſolely with 
a view of inſuring to us this ineſtimable trea- 
ſure, in its true and genuine value, that I have 

"ventured to inſinuate the preſent caution. Be- 
lieve me, the inexperienced age of ſixteen, 
eighteen, or even twenty, cannot poſſibly be 
competent to a ſtep of ſo much conſequence, 
an act that requires ſo much judgment. Ne- 
vertheleſs, in the fond moment of ocular and 


mental faſcination, we readily perſuade our- 


ſelves that we cannot be miſtaken. We would 
hazard—and indeed we often do hazard the 
whole happineſs of our future lives upon the 
propriety of a ſtep, which, however flattering 
_ appearances may be, and however happy the 
reſult by poſſibility may prove, muſt ſtill have 
been a ſtep, at the moment of its taking place, 
not only foreign to the operation of our reaſon, 
but poſitively ſuperior to the powers of our 
judgment. It is done; and we muſt abide the 
iſſue: but ſuch are the inſenſible changes of 
our ideas and opinions, at that unſettled age, 
that we literally cannot anſwer for the conſe- 
quence ; and perhaps I might affirm with ſafety, 
that by much the greater number of connexions, 


ſo premature, are productive of mutual diſap- 

pointment, not to ſay regret and unhappineſs; 

while even thoſe which really "__ happy, 
B 2 | 
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can afford no evidence of the original judg- 
ment, but merely of the eventual good fortune 
of the parties. It is, further, no trivial argu- 
ment againſt the indulgence of very early attach- 
ments, that 1t probably induces an inattention to 
our ſtudies: it interrupts, I am perſuaded, much 
oftener than it ſtimulates, our requiſite purſuits 
and rational improvements; engroſſing with a 


fatal, however ſweet, infatuation, that ineſti- 


mable period, the ſpring of our reſpective 
lives, in which the means are given us to = 
vide a ſtore againſt the winter. 


I 1 will not preſume upon your patience, my 
good friends, with many more words: 
There is however one article upon which I 
muſt offer a ſhort comment before I take my 
leave of you, as I daily find reaſon, in my own 
inſtance, to lament an inattention to its value; 
and this may be properly introduced with an- 
other, more general, obſervation. The import- 
ance of a ſtrict regularity in attending amy ſtated 
or adopted courſe of lectures, ſo as to preſerve 
the thread of it entirely unbroken, is literally a 
ſelf-evident propoſition, and yet many of us 
do certainly not act as if we thought ſo. The 
Terms, we muſt allow, are never 
of any long duration, without 
very — intermiſſions; 
and the courſe of any particular lecture may per- 
haps terminate ſtill ſooner, But it is enough for 
me 
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me to notice this circumſtance, and to ſolicit 
your own application of the inference. What 
I meant, finally, to offer, was upon lectures of 
a partial deſcription, 
The ſtudy of the Mathema- 


tics is frequently, we know, 


an object of our early prejudice and occaſional 
ridicule. We ſuffer ourſelves too haſtily (I had 
almoſt ſaid abſurdly) to take offence at the 
dryneſs and apparent dulneſs of its elementary 


ſteps. But I cannot help admitting, from a 


_ cordial conviction, that it is a ſtudy of the 
moſt manly deſcription, and of the moſt point- 
ed utility. This aſſertion is attended with the 
trueſt regret that I did not allow myſelf, when 
in your ſituation, to liſten candidly to the merits 
of this queſtion ; nor ſhould I thus argue in 
ſelf- accuſation, were I not impreſſed with a pro- 
portional anxiety, that no future Under-Gra- 
duate may ſlight the acquiſition of thoſe im- 


portant points of real ſcience which our acade- 
mical education ſo abundantly might furniſh 
(if properly regarded and improved) through 
the want of caution, or timely conſideration, 


or through the influence of a prejudice neither 
_ creditable or juſt.- 


I do not ſay I am an 


_ unqualified advocate for the utmoſt lengths to 

which this ſtudy, in its various branches, may 

be carried, becauſe in this light I humbly ap- 

prehend that more natural genius and mental 
8 


adaptation 
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adaptation (if I may ſo expreſs myſelf) muſt be 
requiſite than what may fall to the ſhare of one 
man among a thouſand ; but, ſhort of this ex- 
ceſſive purſuit of it, I repeat my hearty affirma- 
tion and conviction in its favour. It 1s a ſtudy 
moſt admirably calculated to ſtrengthen and 
improve the powers of the mind. It induces 
a habit of attention and a ſettled mode of rea- 
ſoning, productive of the happieſt effects when 
applied to other ſtudies. The lawyer, the 


_ efſentially indebted to it in their reſpective 


claims to public eminence. It will give force 
to their arguments, and ſoundneſs to their 
judgment. Philoſophy, moreover, is in itſelf a 


ſtudy which leads directly to the higheſt ſource 
of ſcience, or, rather, it conſtitutes that ſource. 


It opens to the mind of man the moſt exalted 
and ſublime attainments : it inculcates with 
irreſiſtible conviction the higheſt and moſt 


ſacred truths !m—As ſuch, then, howſoever 


diſcouraging the mere rudiments and grammar 

of the ſtudy may appear to us, before we can 
perceive the application of its rules, as we find 

them afterwards illuſtrated through all the 

| beauties and wonders of philoſophy, they are 
ſtill ſurely worth a trial from every one who 


would deſerve the appellation of a man of ſenſe 


or letters, though they are fo often rejected 
without the ſlighteſt experiment. It is this 
5 unjuſtifiable 


ſtateſman, the divine, will find themſelves 
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unjuſtifiable pre- judging of the cauſe which l 
earneſtly could wiſh in future to prevent. Only 
have patience till the ſtudy can in ſome ſort un- 
fold itſelf: exert ſome little reſolution in the out- 
ſet. Perſuade yourſelves awhile to ſubmit your 
own opinions to the guidance and examples of 
thoſe who are beſt qualified to aſcertain the truth 
of what I offer; and if, upon a fair and reaſon- 
able trial, upon a very ſmall degree of real 


inſight into the matter, you ſhould ſtill retain 
your objections and averſion, I would readily 
| pronounce you juſtified in dropping the pur- _ 
ſuit. All that I would gain of you is briefly 

this; Do not deny yourſelves the palace of a 
Newton (a ſight of it at leaſt) becauſe a rugged 
ſtep or two may be found at the entrance. 
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ON GAMING. 


Nolli fas * infiftere limen. 


Vins. 


PERHAPS in the black catalogue of our 
national offences, conſidered in reſpect to 
their extenſive miſchief, the ſubject of the pre- 
ſent obſervations may challenge a diſgraceful. 
pre- eminence. Would to God it might be 
poſſible to render this aſſertion doubtful, by 
placing the abſurd, the ruinous, as well as 


guilty, tendency of gaming in ſo juſt a point 


| of view, as to render its influence leſs preva- 


lent, leſs notorious! To this end, I am tempted = 
to relate the following imperfect particulars of 


authentic, although private, hiſtory. The ge- 


nerality of readers, I conceive, are likely to de- 
rive more benefit from narratives of this de- 
ſcription than from regular treatiſes, or formal 
and fiftitious eſſays. The intended applica- 
tion inſenſibly comes home to each of them; 


and ftrikes moſt forcibly where it is moſt ne- 
ceſſary. The uſe of them, moreover, may be 


rendered univerſal: the appeal is directed to 
the heart rather than the head; the natural 
rather than the improved faculties of the human 
. 
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At a public ſchool of the higheſt character 
and conſequence in the kingdom, Lorenzo, 
Lycus, and Amintor, firſt laid the foundation of 
their future intimacy. Their ages and attain- 
ments were nearly equal, and as the ſame 
purſuits would naturally unite them in the 
ſchool, a ſimilarity of diſpoſitions continued 
and increaſed that union in their hours of re- 
laxation. Their proſpects in the world, indeed, 
were by no means ſimilar, but their friendſhip 
commenced at that happy period, when Loren- 
⁊o's future title and hereditary wealth were 

matters of the ſame indifference to himſelf and 
| his companions : their luſtre never dazzled him 
with a fancied ſuperiority above the competent 


expectations of Lycus, or the ſtill more humble 


proſpects of Amintor. Lycus, on the other 
hand, could diſcern no difference between 
Lorenzo and Amintor ; and when the latter 
gave his ſchoolfellows a preference to himſelf, 
it was not that he thought them richer, but 
that he loved them better, than himſelf; it was 
not a ſervile adulation of their higher birth, but 
an amiable ſpecies of ſelf-gratification ; it was 
not the tribute of an inferior, but the gift of an 
equal. Thus promiſing, thus happy was the 
morning of their lives! But I muſt not dwell, 
| as I could wiſh to do, on the proſpect now 
before us; ſuffice it to obſerve in general, 
* nature had endowed them, reſpectively, 


with = 
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with very ample qualifications to juſtify the 
fond indulgence of parental hope; and ſurely 
if the generous, however thoughtleſs, ſchool- 
boy could once be made ſenſible of the honeſt 
exultation, the tender tranſport of a parent's 
heart, on ſeeing him advancing duly in the 
path of knowledge, of honour, and integrity, 


no evil inclinations, no power of perſuaſion, o 


force of ill example, could incite him to the 
barbarous and complicated facrifice of filial 
duty and parental happineſs! In the preſent 
inſtances, however, reflections of this nature 
had no influence, and probably no exiſtence, 
when the poiſon which imbittered all their 
future lives was fatally imbibed. Lorenzo and 


Amintor had unhappily diſcovered and en- 


couraged in each other a ſimilar propenſity of 
the moſt alarming nature: it inſenſibly betray- 
ed itſelf, at firſt, in trivial and unguarded in- 
ſtances: the uſual diverſions of their ſchool- 
fellows no longer had a charm for them ; and 
were either diſregarded entirely, or purſued for 
other purpoſes than that of healthy recreation: 
ſome ſtake muſt be propoſed, ſome wager muſt 
depend upon their iffue, to render them worth 
notice. The amuſements, which they once 
were fond of, now ceaſed to be amuſements, 
unleſs they were converted into ſome ſpecies 
of gaming. The hours which had hitherto 
been paſſed in innocent and wholeſome exer- 
| | 5 3 | . ciſe, 


ttnnate ſolicitation of friends, or the powerful 


1 
ciſe, or uſefully employed in the private ad- 
vancement of their ſtudies, were now ſecretly 
devoted to the pernicious purpoſes of cards 
and dice. Lycus, amongſt others, had been 


eaſily perſuaded to follow the example of his 
giddy friends, and what he had at firſt engaged 
in, from a ſocial principle alone, was afterwards 
continued from a leſs commendable motive; 
till at length the failing of miſplaced good- 
nature was grown into a habit of deliberate 
vice. Thus dangerous, and inſenſibly deſtruc- 
tive, are the firſt, the ſlighteſt deviations from 
the line of innocence and moral duty! And 
however fondly we may hope, in youth, to pal- 

liate an improper ſtep, by pleading the impor- 


influence of example, we always ſhould be 
ſure to manifeſt more real friendſhip to our- 
ſelves and others, by ſteadfaſtly withſtanding 
thoſe importunities, and daring to be virtu- 
ous in ſpite of thoſe examples. The limited 
reſources of Amintor's pocket were preſent- 
ly exhauſted. His father was a tradeſman, 
whole fortunes were but little able to ſupport 
even the common expences of a public educa- 
tion; but his affection for an only ſon prevailed 
over all other conſiderations, and he chearfully 


ſubmitted to a temporary retrenchment in his 


own inſtance, from a generous anxiety to for- 
ward, to the utmoſt, the welfare of his darling 
child. 
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child. Little did he think, poor man! how 
cruelly this much-loved object would ſoon re- 
quite his tenderneſs, and terminate his fondeſt 
hopes in ſorrow and diſgrace! It was eaſy to 
foreſee, indeed, the inevitable conſequence of 
Amintor's imprudence: diſtreſs, rapidly ad- 
vancing, beſieged, aſſaulted, overthrew his 
: principles ; undermined, inſenſibly, his early 
virtues; and drove him to thoſe dreadful 
methods of ſupplying his extravagance, which 
point with equal certainty to guilt and ruin. 
He was ſoon detected in an act of diſhoneſty, 


and publicly expelled the ſchool. His afflicted 


father, after ſome few ſtruggles, fell a victim to 


te blow; and ſunk beneath a load of miſery too 
great for him to bear ! It is painful to be more 


particular on ſuch a ſubje& ; nor am 1 willing 
to relate minutely the melancholy ſequel of 
Amintor's ſtory, or follow his ill-fated com- 
panions through the complicated ſcenes of ini- 
quity and wretchedneſs, in which, as they 
grew up, they gradually became involved. 
The regular increaſe of all vitious inclinations, 
the rapid growth of indulged paſſions, and the 

| abſolute dominion to which they will aſpire, 
are ſubjects of our daily obſervation: I have 
choſen, therefore, to confine this narrative to 
the following original and authentic letters, 
| which give us the main outline of their future 
lives ; and furniſh, in my poor opinion, a 
ſtronger 
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ſtronger illuſtration of my ſubject, and a juſter 
comment on the nature and effects of gaming, 
than any more minute detail which I might 
otherwiſe have given. They were written (as 
will be ſeen) by their reſpective authors, at 
a time when they had dearly purchaſed the 
knowledge and conviction of this certain truth; 
ee That a gameſter, both in life and death, is of 
all men the moſt truly miſerable.” 
Without further preface I ſubjoin a letter 
from Amintor : the date of it ſufficiently pre- 
W 
| duced, 


 AmiINTOR 0 Lo RENZ o. 


Newgate, Auguſt 25th, 1758. 
Lonzxzo! the portion of Amintor is for ever 
: a ! Infamy and death have ſeized me, as it 
ere, already; and puniſhments, eternal Puniſh- 
3 await me at the grave! The united 
horrors of the paſt, the preſent, and the future, 
are more than I can bear. They have rouzed 
me, Lorenzo, from my guilty ſlumbers, and 
baniſhed a deluſive dream ! For myſelf, I fear, 
the diſcovery is made too late—Not fo, I 
_ rruſt, for my ſurviving friends. Allow me not 
to die in vain! May Lycus and yourſelf (or ra- 
ther may the world in general) take warning 
3 
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by my fate! The language of à dying man, 
however ſimple and inelegant, however wild 


and inconſiſtent, may merit ſome attention. 


In this hope, diſtracted as I am, I have reſolved 
to write to you: I have reſolved to cenſure, to 


admoniſh, to condemn you. It is the only 
ſhadow of atonement, the only token of re- 


pentance now left within my power; the only 
act of friendſhip I can henceforth ſhew to you, 
and perhaps it is the trueſt I have ever ſhewn. 


1 muſt, I will attempt it, though my ſenſes 
x " well nigh fail me. Pardon me, Lorenzo, if 
I ſpeak unwelcome truths: the privilege of 
anxious friendſhip will juſtify my freedom. 
Allow me, then, at once to own to you how 
deeply I am now impreſſed with a ſenſe of our 
| paſt conduct. Allow me, further, to excite 
in you a like abhorrence of it.— Lonely, com-_ 
fortleſs, guilty, and condemned, bereft of every 
former ſubterfuge of company and wine and 


laughter, I have found myſelf at length com- 
pelled to liſten to thoſe cries of conſcience, 


which we have ſo often (but ſo painfully) ſup- | 
preſſed together. Believe me, Lorenzo, in 
ſpite of every effort, they will finally be heard. 
The gloomy terrors of approaching death will! 
force us to regard them. They have driven 
me at length, reluctant as I was, to look into 


myſelf ; and I ſhudder at my own deformities. 
| 1 * through this tedious night, (for though 
| | it 
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it be the lateſt of my life, my ſufferings muſt 
make it tedious) ; nor can I bear it to continue, 


nor dare I wiſh it to conclude. The guilty 
tenor of our ill-ſpent lives, the criminal tranſac- 


tions in which we have conſented, are crowd- 
ing, all at once, on my diſtracted memory: 
they are paſſing, at this moment, in terrible 
review before me, and bring with them a full 


conviction of the firſt, the real cauſe of them. 


I ſee it, Lorenzo, in my early childhood—the 
afflicted ſpirit of an injured father upbraids me, 


as ĩt were, with parricide ; and loads the very in- 
fancy of gaming with the deepeſt curſes of a pa- 
rent. Happy had it been for yeu, Lorenzo, had 
our intimacy ceaſed at the time of my expul- 
ſion. It received, indeed, a temporary inter- 


ruption by your longer continuance at ſchool, 


as well as by the ſubſequent removal of your- 
ſelf and Lycus to the univerfity of MWM. 

Still, 1 fear, during both thoſe periods, the ſame 
_ infatuated ſpirit kept pace with your advancing 
years, in ample proportion to your power of in- 
dulging it. For my own part, I advanced more 
rapidly in the ſame deſtructive courſe. De- 
prived of that firſt happineſs, the ſalutary guid- 

| ance of a father's counſel, the kind reſtrictions 


of his juſt authority, the benefit of his expe- 
rience, and the bleſſing of his friendſhip (de- 


prived of it, moreover, through a flagrant in- 
ſtance of my own unworthineſs) I yielded to 
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the ſullen dictates of deſpair and ſhame; and 
madly flew for refuge to that very vice, which 
already had betrayed me in the maſk of plea- 
ſure. When you left the univerſity, Lorenzo, 
you found me (as you well remember) in the 
Capital ; you found me at that time, unhappily 
for you, initiated, engaged, nay hardened in a 
regular and deſperate indulgence of my former 
_ paſſion; it had gained the moſt abſolute aſcen- 
dency over me, and was become, in a word, my 
profeſſion. I was able, for the moſt part, to pro- 
cure a competent but wretched ſubſiſtence, by 


ſuperior ſkill, or rather knavery, in the practice 


of it; though, doubtleſs, I have felt moſt bitterly 
the complicated horrors of diſtreſs, hunger, and 
deſpair. I experienced, no doubt, repeatedly, the 
oppolite extremes of merited poverty and un- 
merited affluence; nor is the latter, I can truly 
ſay, productive of more real comfort than the 
former ;—perhaps it is ſtill leſs conducive to 
our promiſed happineſs. Tormented with the 
fear of loſing my ill-gotten gains, diſtracted at 
the real loſs of them, ſolicitous to retrieve the 
paſt, or ambitious to increaſe the preſent, I 
aever had an eaſy moment. It was thus, Lo- 
renzo, that you found me at the period above 
mentioned : at the fame period how different a 
profpe& lay open to your view! You were 
then advancing into ſerious life, entitled to its 
higheſt honours, and fitted for its firſt enjoy- 


ments : for although you had, indeed, already 
$- entered 
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entered on the ſame criminal and dangerous 
career, your embarraſſments, as yet, were eaſily 
removable by the ample fortune which you 
one day would inherit; and all the impru- 
dences, and even vices, which you hitherto had 
been guilty of, might ſtill have been converted 
to your ultimate advantage, by a timely ſenſe 
of their deſtructive tendency. The criſis of 
your fate was ſtill to be decided: nor can I but 
refle& with the moſt painful anxiety, how many 
thouſands of our ſex may be wavering at this 
very moment in a ſomewhat ſimilar ſituation 
with yourſelf; ſtill ſtruggling, it is probable, 


between reaſon and paſſion, between duty and 


inclination, between real happineſs and falſe 
pleaſures, between a virtuous and vitious con- 
duct; when if they were apprized, like me, of 
the infinite importance of the choice before 
them, they would tremble at the dread alterna- 
tive an alternative no longer; nor heſitate 
another inſtant to be virtuous and be happy. 
For us, Lorenzo, the choice and the reſult of it 
| were of a far different deſcription! In my own 
miſerable ſtate of life, I had long growa callous 
to all ſtings of conſcience, and dead to every 
| ſenſe of honour. Abandoned, profligate, un- 
principled as I was, no wonder that I artfully 
improved our intimacy to the utmoſt of my 
power; aſſiduous, as occaſion offered, to flatter, 
to encourage, to betray: attentive equally to 
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drain your pocket, and infect your principles; 
to render you, in ſhort, as deſperate and as worth- 
leſs as myſelf. You ſee, Lorenzo, to what un- 
limited iniquities the progreſs of this fatal paſ- 
fion will gradually reconcile its votaries! My 
- purpoſe once effected (and but little artifice was 
requiſite to practiſe with compleat ſucceſs upon 


your eaſy confidence) what crime was not 
familiar to us! what vice was not habitual! 


Alas, Lorenzo! it is irkſome, and it muſt be 


needleſs, to remind you of them in detail— 
The worſt, if worſe be poſſible, is ſtill behind 
I am utterly unable to repeat it. I refer you 
rather to that inward monitor, who regiſters 

| our ſecret actions, and will finally report them: 
O my fellow-criminal, could you ſee me, could 
you read me, at this awful hour, the preſent 
whiſper of your conſcience might poſſibly pre- 

| ferve you from its future thunder! Hear me, 
I intreat you with my dying breath, and truſt 


| me I am now ſincere ! Repent, repent, Lorenzo, 


as long as you have any being ! Believe me, | 


the aggregate of all iniquity is not a juſter de- 


finition of ingratitude, than it is—of gaming. 
Farewell, much injured, much deluded 
friend! And if you have a moment unemployed 


in begging mercy for your own offences, for- 
give, compaſſionate, and pray for, ” 
The impious, the loſt, 
Auixrox ! 
1 I” 


* 
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Lorenzo, when this letter reached him, was 
riſing from the gaming-table, diſtracted at ſome 
recent loſſes to a very large amount. It ftruck 
him to the ſoul—At every line, at every word 


of it, he experienced inexpreſſible emotions 
The myſterious and abrupt concluſion, in parti- 


cular, repeated and united every former ſhock. 


Conſcience took advantage of the moment to 


urge him toreflexion. In agonies, too great to be 
deſcribed, he hurried to his chamber : the me- 
lancholy ſequel may be beſt collected from a 
letter which he wrote to Lycus, the ſurviving 


—_ of his vices and his Is 


Lonzxz0 to Lyevs. 
O Lxcus, it bb be 5 


ſul-Ilt is—inſupportable !—Wretch that I am 
to be ſtill conſcious of exiſtence ! The fate of 
our unhappy friend, the melancholy picture of 
his inward agonies, and the ſolemn exhortation 
of his dying moments, impreſs me with un- 
ſpeakable alarm. Like him, I am at length 
| awakened from a guilty dream. Like him too 
I awake to horrors inconceivable ! They com- 
pel me, Lycus, to look back upon myſelf ; to 


think upon my own paſt life : they rouze me, 


in deſpite of all my efforts, to a fearful ſenſe of 
my condition.—Yes, Lycus, it is all too true! 


Amintor has done well to cenſure, to admo— 
: 82 niſn, 
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nifh, to condemn me. Yet why ſhould he ad- 
moniſh me of deeds that are irreparable! Why 


labour to convince me of the cauſe of all our 
| forrows; the ſource of all our guilt! Why tell 
me of the precipice down which we fell! Can 

I be unconſcious of the vice that ruined us; 
or heſitate to own the poiſon that we raſhly 


ſwallowed ?—No—rather let me fecond his 


reproof ; and forward his advice to others 
whom it ſtill may fave. I heartily confirm his 
ſentence! The gameſter, or, in other words, 


the villain that I now am, may be eaſily traced 
backward to the gambling ſchool-boy. You 


remember, Lycus, the firſt efforts of our paſ- 
ſion, indulged, encouraged as it was continually 


by Amintor and myſelf ; while you furniſhed, 


in your own inſtance, one melancholy proof of 


that ill-fated period, we cannot but be con- 
ſcious of the altered ſtate of all our thoughts, 
purſuits and actions: our minds, you muſt re- 


member, became gradually diveſted of thoſe 
glad ſenfations, that amiable levicy and chearful 
freedom, peculiar to the innocence of early life. 
Uneaſy paſſions, anxious apprehenſions, ungene- 
rous ſentiments, mutual diſtruſt, and continual = 


animoſities, fucceeded to that joyous unſuſpi- 
cious confidence, the produce of our infant 


friendſhip ; and blaſted, in the very bud, thoſe. 
 Hberal afeQions and finer feelings of the ſoul, 


which 
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which conſtitute at once the honour of "RE 
nature, and the bliſs of human life. But theſe 
were immaterial inſufficient ſacrifices, unworthy 


the ſuperiour incenſe, the more ample offerings 
of maturer guilt. OLycus, is it not aſtoniſhing, 
that we could ever render our reluftant ſouls 
ſo meanly obedient to each new ſuggeſtion, ſo 
utterly ſubſervient to each freſh demand, of 

this inſatiate paſſion? That we ever ſhould 
attach ourſelves to a tyrant ſo iniquitous; and 
blindly devote ourſelves to a miſtreſs ſo de- 
formed? Is it not aſtoniſhing, I ſay, that we 
ever ſhould be reconciled to a vice ſo unſatis- 


factory; a ſtate of villany ſo painful? And 


yet—to what an unknown length have I purſued 


this phantom ! Yes, Lycus, I have crimes with- 


in me, ſuggeſted by this worſt of vices, which 
even to your kindred boſom I never have yet 
| dared to mention. Imagine to yourſelf a wretch, 
who rather than reſiſt the impulſe of a paſſion 
which had ruined him as well in health as for- 


une, could meditate the ſecret deſtruction of a 
tender, an indulgent—parent. Imagine—and 


| behold that wretch. What monſter but Lo- 
renzo, what monſter but a gameſter, could in- 

| humanly have adminiſtered the flow, but cer- 

| tain, poiſon, which brought him prematurely 
to the grave! And when I had conſumed, in the 

fame ruinous purſuits, the ample patrimony 

_ which his unſuſpecting tenderneſs had left me, 

how baſely was I tempted to ſupply the loſs of 


1 

it by a deed of almoſt equal infamy ! The 
meaſure of my ſecret marriage with the rich 
and amiable heireſs of the houſe of G. was 
attended with circumſtances of the moſt refined 
iniquity. Every tie of gratitude, every law 
of hoſpitality, every principle of honour was 
abuſed and broken; every artifice of deep diſ- 
ſimulation and deliberate perjury was practiſed 
without ſcruple to conciliate her young affec- 


tions to a traitor, who to ſave himſelf a ſhort 


time longer from ſinking in the vortex of a 
gaming-houſe, could unfeelingly involve her 
Innocence in the puniſhment of his enormities ; 
and no fooner had ſecured her fortune, than he 
_ caſt it, with her happineſs, to the hazard of a 
die! Much-injured Laura! what a bitter re- 
quital of your goodneſs and affeftion ! what a 
cruel recompence have you conſtantly received 
for that ineſtimable treaſure, the poſſeſſion of 
your hand and heart! what a life of miſery 
were you deſtined to experience, from the mo- 
meat of your firſt attachment to ſuch a monſter 


as a gameſter ! And you, ye helpleſs innocents, 


the unconſcious victims of a father's vices, to 
what wretchedneſs are you devoted, to what 
miſeries are you expoſed, by that unfeeling 
hand, which nature had appointed to protect 
and to befriend you l- But I dare not follow 
theſe diſtratting thoughts. Whatever period 1 
refer to, I am ſtartled and confounded with in- 
creaſing crimes. -Miſchiefs more extenſive in 
_ „ 
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effect, though they cannot be more heinous 
in degree; unnumbered aggravations of my 
guilty paſſion (conſidered as the ſureſt incite- 
ment to every other outrage on the lives, the 
characters, the fortunes, and the happineſs of 
my fellow-creatures in general) are riſing all 
around me in terrible array ; and doom me, 
unpitied, unlamented, unforgiven, to the ven- 
geance of offended Heaven, as the peſt of ſo- 
ciety, and the diſgrace of human nature—— 

Lorenzo could proceed no further—His pen 
inſenſibly gave place to a more fatal weapon — 

In a few ſhort moments, his ſufferings, his 
earthly ſufferings, were no more !—Ah, whi- 

ther was he gone?—Deſperate Lorenzo! to 


plunge into eternity by a deed which dou- 


bled every crime that rendered him unfit to 80 
there !— 
See, Reader, Acad outlines a; a game- 
ſter's hiſtory ! and though they may not all be 
driven to realize exactly this picture of iniquity, 
very few in fact, I will be bold to ſay, experience 
a life more happy, or a death leſs miſerable. 
Perhaps it is now time to draw aſide the 
maſk ſtill further. Know then—it is Lycus 
the unhappy, ſurviving Lycus, who has hither- 
to addreſſed you! and though he has indeed 
requeſted me to ſpare him the diſgrace of pub- 
liſning his real name, he has ſuffered me to 
add the following ſhort extract from a letter 
which he ately wrote me, 


The 


dlleſſed be the Father of mercies, for thus, even 


( 4] 

«© The wretched remainder of my life,” ſays 
he (in ſpeaking of his former conduct) I ſhall 
dedicate inceſſantly to penitence and prayer; 
_ while the only additional conſolation I can ever 
look for, muſt equally ariſe from my hopes and 
my endeavours to adminiſter a timely warning 


to the world at large, by pointing out the rock 
on which I have myſelf been ſtranded. And 


thus, allowing me, as it were, to reverſe my 

| hour-glaſs once more (not indeed for the pro- 
longation of my own life, but poſſibly for that 

of others) before the lingering remnants become 
finally — 


| „* 3 of real life can need 


no comment. In every ſituation, we perceive, 


the effects of gaming are the ſame. The advan- 
tages of birth and fortune, education and abili- 
ties, only multiply the means of our deſtruction, 
and enhance the meaſure of our guilt : for al- 
diſgraceful in the eyes of men, a Lorenzo will 
aſſuredly have 1% (if poſſible) to plead, in the 
_ awful nee of his Maker ! 225 
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